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stubbornly fought out behind the scenes during the first fortnight of
October, and it was still in doubt when the party assembled at the
Carlton Club under Austen Chamberlain's chairmanship on the ipth
of the month. In the end and after long debate it was decided by two
speeches, one by Bonar Law, who had retired by reason of ill-health in
March of the previous year, and the other by Mr. Stanley Baldwin,
who had only recently become President of the Board of Trade and
a member of the Cabinet. Neither of these men was bound by the
same immediate obligations to the Prime Minister as the other Con-
servative leaders. Bonar Law was the obvious Conservative leader
in reserve, and he had been long enough absent from the scene to enable
him to open a new chapter without serious question. Baldwin was
a comparative new-comer, who was at liberty to speak from a recent
experience. Without mincing words he declared his conviction that
if " the present association with the Prime Minister were prolonged "
the disintegrating process in the Tory party which was already far
advanced would " go on inevitably until the old Conservative party
was smashed to atoms and lost in ruins." He was ready, he said, to
go into the wilderness rather than continue the connexion. This was
decisive for a great majority of the rank and file who acknowledged
no obligation to a Liberal Coalitionist leader, and by a majority of
187 to 87 they resolved to break the connexion.
Lloyd George immediately resigned, taking with him three of the
most influential Conservative seniors, Balfour, Austen Chamberlain
and Birkenhead, who had protested in vain against a course which
they thought unfair and ungenerous. Bonar Law became Prime
Minister, die first Conservative to hold that post for sixteen years,
Baldwin Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Curzon remained Foreign
Secretary. Parliament was dissolved in November, and in the election
that followed the Conservatives obtained a majority of 72 over all
parties, Labour coming back 144. strong, Independent Liberals, 60,
and Coalition Liberals, 55. Electioneering had seldom been more
confused. Conservatives attacked the Coalition and presented them-
selves as the alternative to a regime of which they had been the mainstay
for the previous four years; Independent Liberals joined in the attack
from a different angle ; Labour attacked both Liberals and Conserva-
tives ; Lloyd George and his group defended his Administration
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